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TURNED FARMER. 


An article in Blackwood’s Magazine, 1859, was 
highly entertaining when we read it, soon after its 
appearance. We have turned back to it, and find 
it so good that we shall fill the mostof our col- 
umns with it this week. Here our readers will 
find a good antidote to the many published articles 
which are calculated to draw inexperienced men, 
of small means, into the purchase of a farm. 

Tie pursuit of agriculture is certainly a good 
one for those who understand it, and who have 
strong artns to aid them in the work: it is also one 
of the best luxuries of those who have ainple means 
to farm for pleasure. But it will rarely do for one 
who has made a little, and only a little money in 
some other pursuit, to invest all his little property 
in a farm, and think to get a living from it. Some 
of the disappointments to which he is liable, are 
hinted at or may be suggested by the extracts be- 
low. Though the picture we here show may be a 
caricature, it yet keeps near enough to nature, 
truth and fact, to teach some useful lessons, and 
that too in a pleasant way.—Ep. 

ON AGRICULTURE. 
A Letter from Eusebius to his friend, and his Reply. 

It was long before 1 could bring myse!f to, :hink 
seriously of your intentions. You farm!—are you 
demented ? I have imagined you in all possible 
positions agricultural—and have laughed at the 
wretched figures I have conjured up, very heartily. 
* * You will be the butt of the whole race of 
fat-faced farmers, and before you have been in it 
six months, will be reduced to be the scarecrow 
for your own fields—and even then, the very hedge- 
sparrc vs will cock up their tails at you, and chirp 
wittic:s.a8 upon you in their depredations. Well, 
it is your own doing—and remember the saying, 
“He that mses his choice without discretion, doth 
sow his c.-) be knows not when, and reaps he 
knows not wiat.” Your reason is sophisticated, 
and your heart is not in the matter, and never can 
be. The very style of your letter proves you are 
deluding yourself. You used to be a plain-spoken 
man, told a plaintale in plain words; now you 
write, and to ine your familiar, as if you were la- 
boring at a prize essay, and run your periods into 
Cicerenian Fnglish, And because Virgil tossed 
about the dung with dignity, you think it incum- 
bent on you to walk out of your library with a 
pitchfork over your shoulder, upon your campaign 
of foll: * * And there you are, I dare to say, 
at this moment, in your easy chair, dreaming on, 
and glorifying yourself, leading a prize ox by the 
halter: dream on—it will soon turn out—* The 
Vicar iny defeat, and all the village see.” 

The fabulous part of ancient rusticity is pleasant 
enough, when there was a sort of golden age, and 
no taxes, and shepherds had nothing to do but 
pipe, and nymphs to dance—but now we must “ pay 
the pip) ”—and who now-a-days ever sees Chaw- 
bacon like Alphesibeus, dancing the “satyrs >” 





The only tune the farmer delighteth to dance to, is | “If that sort of paint was particularly dear, for he 
“ Money in both pockets”—I wish he may get it! had painted all his front paling for fifty shillings ?” 
for “he danceth well to whom Fortune pipeth.” You will soon be like him. You will, depend up- 
The country pipes, now-a-days, are terribly fusti- on it: you will prefer coal-tar to ultramarine ; sub- 
cated with tobacco, not the bacca hedere, and ol- lime effects of cloud and vapor wil] no longer at- 
ive. Andcan my friend—my classical, my taste- tract your eyes upward; your utilitarian aspect 
ful friend—jog with bumpkins to fairs? Can he will be to the ground; you will not enjoy the 
bear tufumigate away all his better ideas in the weather Providence thinks fit to give you, without 
Cacus dens of “ entertainment for man and horse, grumbling, In sunshine you will want rain, in 
his damp clothes reeking of stall, stable, wool and rain sunshine; you will perpetually put on the 
the weed.” You have been reading abovt “the crying philosopher, alternating your sorrows be- 
Divine Swineherd,” and want to “go the whole tween arable and pasture. 

hog.” It won’t do—it is altogether a mistake— | Ibo yon really think you have the making of a 
you are not “natural born and bred to it.’ You | farmer in you ?—not a bit of it. I have heard you 
will be cheated by your servants, laughed at by | declare that nature made men specially for their 
your neighbors, and, worst of all, detested by your- | occupations, Have you looked ina glass lately ? 
self, before you have been initiated, if initiaied you | Have you the broad hand and the large foot, to 
ever are. Your sheep will die of the rot, and your handle well the spade and press it into the soil, 
hay will be burned in the making—you have no! which is the very stamp and mould of a natural- 
Pan as the “ ovium custos,” and so you wil! be out born agriculturist; not forgetting, however, the 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Your cattle wil] | brond shoulders and stout calves, to help a cart 
go astray, and your neighbors bring actions of | wheel out of a rut, and if need be, for breast-plow- 
trespass against you. You will be so sick of and ing? Then how different are the “ Fruges con- 
mad with troubles, that, like poor old King Lear | sumere nati!” Smal) hands and feet, of little worth 
in the storm, you’ll bid them “ Blow and crack for sturdy work—a goodly paunch, no very large 
their cheeks.” Yes—the “ pitiless storm”— it will | head, but an undue proportion of mouth. Then 
come down, well directed upon your hay-field, comes the artisan, slender throughout, somewhat 
whilst your host of laborers, your Damons, your | pinched, nimble fingers and a busy eye, Whatev- 
Thestylus’, and Phillis’, are enjoying their idleness, | er of either of the two there may be in your com- 
and drinking you up by the gallons. In vain you | pound, there is not an atom of the agriculturist.— 
will be classical, and cry out upon the “illa messo-|* * An agriculvurist’s eyes have but one specu- 
rum”—down pours the inexorable torrent, and the |lation—arable and pasture; all else is a desert. 
living tottering cider-casks and beer-barrels drink | When you and J asked farmer John Turnsoil, who 
to you in their *“swilled insolence,” and then fall j had gone to and returned from London, what he 
off and snore like pigs in your presence. You thought of St. Paul’s—what was his reply? “I 
must positively contrive to Jose the delicacy of |do n’t think much on’t; "tseems there’s a good 
every sense ; seeing, touching, smelling, tasting, | deal of ground throw’d away.” * * With your 
hearing. There has been a story going the rounds, | helpless incapacity, (excuse me for the plainness,) 
of a musical genius in the back settlements, for | how long wil! it take you, map in hand, to know 
lack of other instruments, arranging his pigs. What | your own lands—and for the minutest trespass, you 
think you of studying the gamut of grunts, in ex-| will suffer by encroachments, or worse penalties. 
change for your “ancient concerts?” You that | You will cut your neighbor's hedges for your own, 
are wrapt in Elysium with Handel end Mozart, to| by mistake, and not have the wood; and your 
be put off with a chorus of butchers cheapening | neighbor will cut yours, and carry away all—and 
your cattle! You used to delight in the song of no mistake, ‘Then you must have farming ser- 
birds, and would stay at the chirping of a hedge- | vants—locusts—eating up the land, and their ig- 
sparrow, and say it was the very note of exquisi-|norant master too. Do you flatter yourself you 
tive happiness; you fed them with crumbs; but|can manage them? Can you bluster and swear at 
now your innocent delight is gone; they are no|them? You will not even know if they have done 
longer your sweet choristers, but feathered depre-| what they ought to have done. Out of your genu- 
dators; youeven teach poor children mercenary |ine kindness you will thank them, and the first 
cruelty, by instigating the churchwarden to put a| time you do so, you will be laying down a measure 
price upon their heads—a penny a dozen—nay, | for their idleness, to say no worse of it, for their 
those you used to feed so familiarly from your | perquisites shall be measured by it, till they ex- 
window, you immolate into a sparrow pudding.— | ceed all measure. You must have a hind to man- 
You will no longer go out to admire nature with | 





|age for you, who wil] inevitably be your master— 
your sketch-book and colors; your portfolio wil] | the worst of masters—a semi-slave master—your 
contain nothing but maps and terriers ; the earth taskmaster, whom, like any other madman, you will 
will be estimated by chain acres. In vain wil] the | have to pay for being your keeper. He will whis- 
sun’s gleams glide before you, enticing you into tle and sing all about your house, that used to be 
wood and glen; you wil] bid them begone to ripen 80 quiet, and if you gently remonstrate with him, 
your mange! wurtzel. Do you remember showing , won't keep his mouth shut nor his tongue and 
your Italian landscape (a veritable old master) to | teeth idle, but will suikily fling himself upon your 
Farmer S , who asked you the value of it, and bench, and sit down to your beef and pudding with 
when you told him, was astonished, and inquired & vindictive appetite. And all under him, and 
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that have the run of your house, will think them- 
selves bound to observe the fugleman, and do like- 
such is the esprit de corps. Do you remem- 
ber the anecdote I once told you of the great Miss 
G , Who undertook the management of some 
of her land? She thought herself clever enough to 
wanage John Chawbacon, and the rest of them: so 
one day she stood by when Jolin was at his dinner ; 
and jie did not make the worse dinner for that. 
Now, knowing the elasticity of John’s stomach, as 
he was rising to his work, time up, she said, “ John, 
I think it would save time of coming and going, if 
you would sit down again and take your supper.” 
“ No objection in the world,” said John, and down 
he sits, and instanter despatches another pound or 
two, and drink in proportion, ending with her lady- 
ship’s health and many thanks, Now then, John,” 
quoth the Lady Bountiful, “ you may go to your 
work.” * Work, Ma’am!” said John with a grin, 
“T never works, ma’am, after supper,” and so he 
threw himself down, and in three minutes snored 
like a pig. Laugh at it—laugh atit, and so Jaugh 
at yourself. He sleeps—that is more than you 
will; your head will never lie easy on yoar pillow 
again; when night closes upon your crops for 


wise: 





said, with all his imagined knowledge and power 
of invention, so completely at a loss. However, 
having in some sort settled the most urgent, and 
left others to settle themselves, he thonght he had 
done enough for the first day; and he determined 
to indulge himself, and be free from all further in- 
terruptions, So being, as you know, a lover of the 
picturesque, he wandered among the rocks, and 
seeing a snug place under a broad shadow, “ Here,” 
thought le, “net a soul will ever find me out ;” 
and here down he sat, took out his little book and 
apparatus to sketch, thinking he would have the 
beauty, if not the profit of the country. Scarcely 
had he spread his paper before him, when a farmer 
riding along the road some distance below him, 
(and nothing less than the sharpeyes of Malevo- 
lence, he vowed, could ever have found him out,) 
spied him, and thus called out to him—* Holloa, 
measter! the craws be picking out the eyes of 
your lambs.” “What,” cried Cartoon, “do they 
do these things here too ?” and so he gave up his 
sketching for that day. * * Forseveral months 
he endured torments agricultural, beyond what his 
imagination (a fertile one,) could have drawn. He 
could ’nt sell his sheep, he said; and one day ask- 





growth or for blight, or if ripe for depredators, you 
will dream of thieves and foxes prowling about 
your poultry yard. 

* * Is it too late to be “a word tothe wise 2” 
When your laborer rests from his work, your work 
will be going on, You may, indeed, quote your 
favorite Gray— 


“ The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 

You may well call it darkness, for you will have it 
black enough—all will be black, even your corn, 
for that will be sooted. And when all your pro- 
jects fail, and you are really ruined—for I see no 
other end if you pursue this folly—what bantering, 
jeering, and insult there will be at the sale of your 
stock, and what bitter sacrifice! You had better 
sell off all now while you can with a good grace. 

You ought to have been made wise, for it was in 
your presence I heard our excellent friend, George 
Cartoon, go through his experiences of farming. 
You remember the taking possession—how he set- 
tled first his family at the town of , and ar- 
rived at his farm one morning before breakfast, 
where his land-bailiff or manager met him. ‘Then 
came a volley of disasters: the neighbors’ cattle 
had broken into his pasture; the poor had destroy- 
ed his hedges for firewood; half his sheep were 
going fast with the rot. “ Well,” thought he, as 
he pushed the man out of the room, “I will have 
my breakfast first,” and so down he sat ; and scarce- 
ly had he tasted the first morsel, when the man 
tame in again to tell him that Ais cattle had broken 
into a neighbor’s field, who had sent word to say 
he had put them in the pound, and would measter 
be pleased to go and get them out? “ Hang ’em 
all,” said Cartoon, “let me have my breakfast ;” 
and away went the man. Then in rushed Jenny 
Lake, the dairymaid, in a rage, that Sally Good- 
man’s big boy had throw’d a stick at the gander 
and killed him. Her he pushed out of the room, 





ed a farmer who seemed most friendly to him, the 
reason, “Why,” quoth he, “ you should put big 
buttons on your coat, and drive ’em to the fair, as 
we do, and be there, d’ye see, yourself.” « Well,” 
said Cartoon, “since I had eome to infra dig., I 
thought for once, buttons should n’t stand in my 
way, and for once I would not have a soul above 
buttons; so I got the pattern of the farmer’s, and 
big buttons had I to my coat.” And soto fair he 
went. One came and pinched his sheep, and 
went away; another did the same; but nobody 
bought, ask what price he would; and by degrees 
all went away, and he found himself left in the fair 
with his detestable sheep. Nobody would buy 
them; and most grinned and walked off when they 
had felt them. Then the greatest annoyance he 
had in doing as the farmers did, was in returning 
from fairs—stopping with them at inns; and in 
those fine days, they drank their bottles of wine, as 
well as spirits. Now Cartoon detested drinking, 
and nearly killed himself in the attempt to ¢o as 
“we farmers” do. On one occasion, he asked the 
same farmer again, when the wine was in him, why 
he could not sellhis sheep, ‘ Because, to tel] you 
the trath, they don’t like gemmen, and won’t buy 
of agemman.” “Then,” thought Cartoon to him- 
self, «I'll give up;” and so he did; and sold his 
farm, luckily, at no great loss. He laughed very 
heartily, and said he had one trifling, and he hoped 
innocent, revenge upon his agriculturist neighbors. 
On the road, one day, he met some caravans going 
to the fair at B , and fell into conversation | 
with a gentleman riding the same road. He turn- 
ed out to be the celebrated ventriloquist of the 
west of England. This man he engaged to ride 
after a trio of farmers at a little distance. He did 
so; and when they came to the cross road, he pre- 
tended to turn his horse’s head another way, and 
threw his voice into the beast’s mouth. “Don’t 
pull me so, for 1’d rather go along with these far- 
mers.” Off set the farmers, as fast as they could 








and this time he locked the door. {[t wasn’t long 
before it was invaded again, but he was deaf to all ; 
entreaty to open it; repeating just—** Can’t come | 
in, can’'tcome in.” Breakfast over, out he went. 
fairly intending to buckle himself to his task of ca- | 
lamities, and know them all. The list was long, | 
and bad enough; and he never found himself, be} 


gallop, verily thinking a greater thiefin grain than 
themselves was after them. 
* * Now, my friend, be wise from Cartoon’s 


| example, and turn once more to be a sensible man. 


Resist, if it be not too late, the temptation. “Take 
the bul! by the horns”—no, that is an evil omen ; 
have nothing to do with bulls nor cows, You have 


| already been vaccinated and caught the infection— 
the love of cattle. You are like St. Antony, tempt. 
ed by all unclean beasts. Soon your taste will de- 
generate into the porcine; they were devils that 
entered into swine; take care the swine do not 
enter into you. Then your very similes, and al! 
your ideas, will be hoggish: you will consider the 
summum bonum to be a good bacon pig. * A-talk. 
ing of sows,” drawled out a farmer to another, 
“how’s your wife?” Was any thing ever more 
thoroughly porcine? Such fellows are blind to 
every other beauty ; they go about with a sty in 
their eye. You will prefer offal to romance. A 
vile butcher will be your real Orlando, and Angeli- 
cas you will see no more: nay, the soft touch of 
woman’s hand will furnish you with no other idea 
but that it would make good butter. Abel, the stu- 
dent, was rusticated “ to sow his wild oats,” fell in 
love with the butter-woman, and made horned cat- 
tle his friends, and became as one of them. 

* * Leisure you will have none—not a mo- 
ment; there will be always something to be done, 
to be looked at, or to be mended. You will be 
worn to a shred, toa skeleton ; you will be pinched 
like a snipe, and your nose be as sharp: methinks 
[I see you, like him, poking it into the ground to 
‘try to live upon suction. It will be the death of 
|vou. However, farewell: light lie the earth upon 
you when you die, for it will be the heaviest of 
burdens upon you as long as you live. Concern 
not yourself about your epitaph. That shall be 
the last office of the pen of your loving and truth- 
telling friend, not only till, but afler death, 

Eusrsics. 


Reply to Eusebius. 


My farming, of which you make so black 
an account, is at anend. “ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone.” I have in disgust thrown all up; the un 
pleasant feeling has worn off, and I can now laugh 
with the best of them at myself. I made known to 
you my intention to purchase a few acres; you 
said nothing to dissuade me from so doing. 1 
bought; and thinking the next step in life was to 
acquire some knowledge of agriculture, determined 
to manage it myself; perhaps I should have said 
mismanage. 

I wil] not be wearisome by enumerating all my 
little disasters, but merely tell you how I managed 
about my sheep. I hada day-laborer, who served 
me as a hind: he was a faithful and honest fellow, 
I believe, but a bit of a wag. He had a dry hu- 
mor about hin; not that I, by any means, would 
say he did not do his best to moisten it: he was 
about forty years of age; a little man; every fea- 
ture in his face seenied to have a screw in it, which 
he could move either way at pleasure. Whenever 
he spoke seriously, he always looked straight at a 
wall, if one was near him, or the bole of a tree, or, 
if no such object presented itself, at his fingers, 
(and they looked like things grown out of rough 
ground ;) but whenever there was a sly meaning in 
what he had to say, he always looked up in your 
face, let out some of his screws, and tightened oth- 
ers, and nearly half-closed one eye, and all but 
quite the other, and inclined his head a trifle to- 
wards his right shoulder. This would have amused 
me, but I soon discovered it was his usual mode of 
telling that something or other went wrong, some- 
thing out of its usual course, which he meant to 
show went wrong through my fault. 


My first purchase of sheep happened thus: | was 


* * 
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recommended to send to the fair of , and told 
what I ought to give for half a score of ewes. Be- 
fore the fair day, however, as I was walking along 
the road, near my garden gate, I met a large flock 
of sheep, and some drovers. I found they were 
going to the fair. Here, thought [, is an opportu- 
nity not t» be lost—no trouble of sending to fair— 
and a manifest saving in having them driven home ; 
I found too, the price was much under what | was 
told to give, so I thought myself perfectly safe: 
sheep were sheep, and the sheep | bought—and 
without the aid of my man. When he came up, 
(as he was sent for to put the sheep in the field,) I 
said, with an air of some importance, never having 
been the master of so many animals before, “ Here, 
Richard, I have bought to-night these sheep.” 
« Which, sir,” said he, “ewes or wethers?” [am 
ashamed to confess, Eusebius, that I did not know! 
it was provoking—I looked like a fool. The man 
1 had bought of, relieved me by pointing out my 
purchase, and Richard was for a time too busy to 
notice me. “These are pretty light-foots,” said 
he then, with his arch look; “where shall I take 
‘em, sir?” “ Why,” said I, “you know very well 
—to the field.’ “Oh, ay,” quoth he; ‘* but may 
be they won’t like the field.” I could not in the 
least tell what he meant, never having heard of 
consulting their liking. “ Well,” said he, “I will 
drive them there, but if they don’t like it they won’t 
stop.” “What do you mean?” said I. “Why, 
them sheep be all greyhounds.” Shortly after, I 
meta neighbor, and told him what a purchase I 
had made, ‘And where are they?” replied he. 
“In the field above the house,” said I. “No, they 
are not,” says he; “for I have just seen about that 
number break over hedges, and away with ’em, as 
fast as they could scamper. If those are yours 
vou had better send after them, and—/going off ]— 
when you've caught’em, sell’em.” This was, in- 
deed, a bad beginning. I went for my man: he 
looked this time in my face, as I told my story, and 
told him to goafterthem. “Oh! there’s not much 
use in going after them,” said he, “at least not 
without a dog ;” and away he went on the run. I, 
like a fool, 1am ashamed to confess it, little dream- 
ing he was gone to borrow a sheep dog, let loose 
my large Newfoundland, and away [ went along 
the road, as fast as my legs could carry me. About 
a mile on, I found the sheep; that is, I came in 
sight of them, and pointed them out to the dog. 
Off went Neptune, and off went the sheep: | saw 
him plunge into the midst of them ; he had brought 
down one, and the rest went farther than ever. He 
had indeed brought down one, and by the time I 
came up, had made a good hole in his side. The 
poor thing was killed sure enough. Now I did’nt 
mind the loss of the sheep, but was in dismay at 
Richard’s up-look, which I knew awaited me. I 
met it, and was humbled. “ Your honor,” said he, 
“had better keep a hunter, and a pack of hounds, 
for them deer’s capital sport, and I see your hon- 
ors in at the death.” After much time, trouble, 
and cost, the sheep were recovered, and, as my 
friend advised, sold—at a loss. It was amusing 
enough to Richard, the day of the disaster. I re- 
turned in no very good humor, and finding two 
large pigs in my garden, made a boy, whom [ had 
just hired, drive them instantly to the pound; and 
in the evening, in came Richard, with one of his 
looks, and asked for money to get the pigs out of 
the pound. ‘ Out of the pound!” said I, “I get 
them out of the pound! why, I’ve had ’em put in.” 








“Then your honor,” quoth Richard, “ will be sure 





to get ’em out.” “Not J,” said I, indignantly ;|by this time.” Thus of my six ewes in lamb, | 
“let those get ’em out that own them.” The fel-| had not even askin. I thought it right to send af- 
low gave a double screw, and slightly curled his iter them, and accordingly Richard went, and re- 
thin lips, and, affecting great submission, replied, | turned the night following with my four sheep. 
ina low and slow voice, “Them is your honor’s| lhe thief, either finding them not marketable, or 
own pigs” This took me by surprise, effectually | from fear or other cause, had abandoned them, and 
dissipated my bile, I threw myself back in my chair! they were found about a mile from the town, “I’ve 
and I:ughed most heartily. Richard put his hand | brought ’em back,” said he, “but I doubt if two 
to his mouth, made antics with his knees to sup-|of ’em be worth the fetching!” The . following 
press his mirth; but it would not do. He gave| day another died, and within a few days another. 
way to his humor, laughed louder than I, and then| My six sheep were now reduced to two. Richard 
as suddenly stopped—asked my pardon, adding— | had no confidence in their looks, and said if one 
“Sure your honor knows best; but I think we’d| would lamb, it would be lucky. After a time they 
better get ‘em out this time, and punish them ‘with |did lamb. I had now two sheep and two lambs, 
a marked emphasis) next.” for my purchase of six; then one of the sheep and 
My second purchase was still more unfortunate. | one of the lambs got bad heads, and Richard pro- 
This time I did not trust to my own judgment, but | nounced their doom, and advised me to send them 
requested a neighbor farmer who was going to aj|to the next fair. I took his advice, and to the fair 
fair, to buy me six sheep. “Six sheep!” said jhe went with them, and brought me back £1, 3s. 
Richard, who was present, looking up, now at me |Sd.; a pretty business this was—keep thrown away 
and now at farmer L ; “six ewes in lamb this |—nearly al] the purchase-money thrown away—al] 
time.” He looked again at me, as much as to say | my looking at the sheep thrown away—nothing 
“T doubt yet if measter knows one from tother,” | left but the remembrance of Richard’s looks, say- 
The six ewes were bought—twentyfive shillings ings, and doings, which I doubt not, vou, Eusebius, 
apiece. I had heard that a good shepherd knows, will think well worth the cost. I need not go on 
every sheep in his large flock. I had the curiosity |to tell you how the cow got staked, the horse 
to study the physiognomy of mine; in vain, I never | wounded by a pick run into him at hay-making, 
could tell one from the other, and judging from the | how the sow devoured her young—these are minor 
intenseness of my observation, 1 much doubt the |annoyances. ‘here were others much more seri- 
fact. Well, [ now had six ewes in lamb. These | ous, so that ere long I found my spirits flag; the 
will produce me at Jeast a lamb each, that will be | love of farming, like most forced loves, departed 
twelve; twelve sheep; twice twelve, twentyfour;| from me, a general ennui caine upon me. I saw 
and so I wenton counting, till (upon my fingers) | nothing in a pleasant light, for, as yet, | could not 
I was master of a tolerable flock. In the morning, | return to my former pursuits. The worst of care 
before breakfast, if any met me and asked where | | is, that it makes a man see, as it were, quite through 
had been, the answer was, “'T'o look at my sheep” | the layer of pleasure and delight, that like a kindly 
—after breakfast, “to look at my sheep”—before | atmosphere envelopes the world, down to the bare 
dinner, ‘to look at my sheep”—after dinner, the | skeleton of things, and presents to the intellectual 
same. Iwas looking at my sheep all day and|eye nothing but deformity. We become disen- 
wool gathering in dreams all night. I did Richard |chanted, ungifted. As in the fabulous times, when 
the justice to tell him, one day, that he was as | gods mingled in the battles of men, there was a 
watchful of my six sheep as I was. He gave one/|cloud removed from before the eyes of the heroes 
of his looks, and said, suddenly dropping his speech | to enable them to see deities ; so is it now remov- 
into great gravity, “They must be looked arter, for|ed by care to enable us to see devils. So much, 
I question if ’t would n’t be best to send ’em to the | Eusebius, are we deteriorated from the golden age. 
butcher!” Send my six ewes in lamb to a butch-| We are even beyond the iron—we live in an age 
er! Why send them to a butcher? thought I. | of mud and ditch-water, which is continually stirred 
Not long after, seeing Richard, I said, for some-|into horrible commotion and restlessness, by the 
thing to say, “ Well, Richard, have you seen my |tempests of our own wilful passions. 
six sheep this morning 2” “No, sir,” quoth Rich-| * * I was like the man that said if he had 
ard, and then screwing up some, and unscrewing | been bred a hatter, men would have come into the 
others of his features, “ I have seen five, for t’oth-| world without heads. I determined, therefore, to 
er’s mutton, and mutton your honor wont like to| give up farming, before it gave me up. I deter- 
eat.” One of my sheep was dead. The week fol-|mined to dispose of my foolish speculation, and 
lowing, another. I had now but four sheep out of | have done so; yet, I cannot but tell you the last 
six. ‘ Bad work, Richard,” said J, “four out of|farming conversation between me and Richard. 
six.” “Four sheep and two skins, your honor will | You know what a horrible season we have had. 
please to count them,” quoth the scrutinizing Rich- | One day, as it was pouring rain, Richard said there 
ard. ‘To make the best of it, and be beforehand | was no help for it, but the-—what shall we call it, 
with my joke to my friend Richard. I said to him, | what, ought to have been hay, niust be drawn into 
“Well, we have four sheep and two treasures of | the yard, it was good for nothing but muck, “It’s 
skins.” “No, your honor, excuse me, you’re | terribly wet,” says he, “and them oats is wet.”— 
wrong there; four sheep only—the skins were sto- |“ Ay, ay,” said J, in disgust, “ It’s all wet, Richard, 
len last night.” There was no standing this: it|all wet, wet, wet.” No, your honor, quoth Rich- 
was sv. The day after came the saddest news of | ard, with his most exquisite look, “It ain’t all wet, 
all: Richard called me from my bed. “ ‘Them as!the cow’s dry!” 
took the skins,” said he, “ have come for the sheep My dear Eusebius, ever yours, se. 
—they’re gone.” “Gone!” said I, “ where ?” —— 
“ Most likely,” replied he, “to Fair.” “The! Forest tree seeds should not be suffered to be- 
fair! that’s twelve miles off, Richard.” “Yes, | come dry before they are planted, and when plant- 
sir, and them as took ’em must have took ’em in a|ed they should not be covered too deep. We had 
light cart, fortwo of ’em never could have gone | good success in planting the butternut, by merely 
there a-foot, and be sure they’re at the fair at I. pressing the nut into the earth by the foot—Me. Far, 
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| couple of yearlings from starving. If you should 
—_ . | conelude to break it up, plow deep and lay the fur- 
HINTS FOR THE MONTH. | rows flat. 

Look to the drains about your lowlands: see that | Dispose of ali stock you have more than you 
they are free from obstructions, so that the water | have the means of wintering well ;—and perhaps 
from heavy rains may pass off, and no large quan- |should you procure a straw-cutting machine, and 
tity be left to stand and freeze upon the land, as use your straw cut and mixed with your hay — per- 
by this the grass roots ar@ injured. | haps by this means you might be enabled to winter 

If you would not have your meadow or salt marsh | * head or two more of stock than you étherwise 
cut up by the treading of cattle and horses, see could. : 
that the fences around them are in good condition.| But in attending to these matters, if they need 

The pig-pen —see that this is imade comfortable | Your attention, do not neglect to he collecting ma- 
for its inmates ; that they are well protected against terials for manure ; for upon assiduity in this busi- 
the severities of winter. A hog, though he be a| "83 depends much your prosperity as farmers. — 
hog, and plebian as is his rank among domestic If you are blessed with abundance, impart of it 
animals, has nevertheless as much feeling about | t° the poor. Should you present old Mr Goodsoul 


For the N. E. Farmer. 





him as the noblest of those of more patrician blood, | ® turkey for Thanksgiving, and tip up a load of 


and will as well repay for all the attention you | wood at the door of widow Worthy, do you think 
may expend upon his coinfort. ,you would ever be the poorer for it? 
Adopt some plan by which your cattle can be | Finally, in the words of Franklin, “ Resolve to 
watered at home this winter, and not be compelled | perforin what you ought, and fail not to perforin 
| i o 
to wander a mile or two through cold and storm, to what you resolve ;’ leave not that for tomorrow 
which may wel! be done today—* Procrastination 


J, u. D. 


P. 8S. Since writing the above, Mr Editor, | see 
if its condition exposes the cattle to cold. The | that some of its suggestions have been anticipated 
cows’ quarters especially, should be made comforta- | by you in an article in your last. Good advice, 
ble; they will reward you for i: in an increased | ).,weyer, will justify repetition. 
yield of milk. aioe 
If you have no covering for your manure, erecta From the British Farmer's Magazine. 
shed or diga cellar for itimmediately. It is need- | i 
less to state the advantave of this, as it must be ON LUCERNE. 
apparent to every one who has devoted a thought 
to the matter. The cultivation of this plant is extending, since 
If you have no barn cellar for the deposite of | its valuable qualities have become better known, 
roots, and if the circumstances are favorable, set | and the foddering of horses and cattle in enclosed 
abont constructing one for the purpose. yards has been adopted. It succeeds well upon 
Increase your wall fence at odd jobs: this im-|any description of land of deep staple, provided the 
provement pays a good interest in the long run: and | subsoil is dry ; but this is not always an exception, 
what of this you do make, make compact and strong | a5 Upon some of the strong clay soils of good quali- 
—better build one rod thus than five of loose and | ty, it succeeds as well as upon most others, which 
slight construction. is not in accordance with its general habits, as no 
Make a bon-fire of those eye sores, the bushes; drainage except that effected on the surface can 
at the sides of your fields and avenues: cut them| be given; and as faras my experience extends, I 
up or burn them down, without regard to the state | have found all descriptions of soil that will produce 
of the moon or any thing else. mangel wurtzel and Swede turnips in perfection, 
Yonstruct a comfortable fold for your sheep, and | Will likewise produce this excellent plant in per 
make provision for supplying them with water du-| fection. I have also found it invariably succeed 
ring the winter;—the notion that they do not re-| well after a crep of mangel wurtzel, and it is rare- 
quire this, is a “ barbarous relic of a barbarous age.” | ly if ever injured by the fly upon such rotation, 
It is the opinion of eminent sheep-growers, that the | from the facility with which I obtain a plant under 
exposure of sheep to cold and storms, coupled with |™my present system, which is by sowing every year 
feeding them solely on dry food, as hay, serions\y |and plowing up a portion that is wearing out, or 
impairs their constitutions, and, as a consequence, has become overrun with grass. My process is 
their offspring are weak and delicate and many of | Simply as follows: The land is first summer-tilled, 
them die. Sheep, should have a meal of some sort | with or without turnips, for barley or oats, and all 
of roots once a day. root weeds are thereby destroyed. After the bar- 
Construct an apparatus for steaming apples, po- | ley or oat crop is harvested, the land is immediate- 
tatoes, &c. for your swine, A simp'e contrivance | !y plowed, and if the weather permits, one or ‘wo 
for this purpose will occur to almost every one: if more plowings are given before the winter; the 
it should not, make an inquiry for a plan through | !and is then put upon ridges for the mangel wurt- 
some one of the agricultural papers. It is more | zel, and during the winter or in the spring months, 
profitable to feed with cooked than uncooked food. | from sixteen to twenty loads of good compost ma- 
Would it not be well to substitete some new nure are added, and the land afterwards planted 
gate posts for those old rotten, ricketty things which | with mangel wurtzel; after that crop is gathered 
are threatened with overthrow by every breeze ? |in November, the land is again carefully plowed, 
In what state is the shingling on your barn and | and in the following spring, if perfectly dry and 
granary roofs? Perhaps a look there would dis- | friable, another plowing is given, or it is scarified 
cover something which needs remedying. 180 as to produce a fine tilth upon the surface; and 
You know best whether it would be wisdom in | about the middle of April the seed is drilled in, at 


some distant brook for their drink. ay fag!» 
Tighten your barn about the cattle stalls; shin-|'S the thief of time. 
gle over the crevices; bank up the underpinning, 











you to break up that old piece of pasture, which | the rate of about 16 ]bs, per acre, in rows ten in- 
has’nt felt a plow these fifteen years, and which | ches distant from each other, or it may be sown 
now produces hardly sufficient herbage to keep a | broadcast with 20 lbs. and lightly harrowed. The 


| middle of A 








| sowing may take place at any time after the mid- 
| dle of April until the middle of June, but should 
/ not be sown earlier; the late frosts being equally 
_ injurious as the fly, which frequently destroys it 
| altogether. Upon the young plants appearing and 
j becoming well established, the land should be 
| kept free from weeds by hand-weeding and repeat- 

ed hoeings ; at midsummer or soon after, it should 
| be mown, and again mown early in September. In 
\this process the scythe should have a keen edge, 
/and upon no account should it be cut with any but 
/ 


| a sharp instrument, as, if bruised by that operation, 


; the next shoots will be weakened and dwindling. 
| In the autumn, after the enttings have been com- 
, pleted, sheep should be closely folded upon it; and 
/if fed upon the spot with turnips, cake or corn, so 
;much the better. The manuring on this plan is 
better adapted to ensure a full crop than by, any 
| other mode; and whilst it prevents the grass in- 
| creasing, it tends to increase the produce in the 
| greatest possible degree; but if sheep cannot be 
available, a dressing of well mixed compost, con- 
sisting of stable dung and fresh maiden earth, 
should be applied. In the following spring little 
requires to be done, further than picking off the 
| loose stones, pieces of wood, &c., that may ave 
_accumulated so as to retard the scythe during the 
process of mowing. if any weeds appear, they 
should be carefully removed in March, but the hoe 
should be used sparingly, for at this season the 
slightest exposure of the roots to frost will injure 
it greatly. The first mowing will be ready to com- 
mence in the latter part of April or the beginning 
of May, and from its growing rapidly at this sea- 
son, may be cut early, as the succession wij] be 
better maintained; three or four cuts may be taken 
altogether during the summer. In the autumn of 
every year the folding with sheep must be repeat- 
ed, or a dressing given by the compost will be 
| quite sufficient; and if thus early repeate., the lu- 
cerne may be kept in vigorous growth trom eight 
to ten years; but as it »# far more nutritious in the 
first fiva or six years, if other land is available, and 
a succession of pieces is once established, it ought 
never to remain longer from one sowing. ‘To 
those, however, who may wish to convert the land 
to persnanent pasture, perhaps no better mode can 
he adopted than by letting the lucerne coitinue 
until the natural grasses supersede it. It is not 
necessary literaliy to follow the plan { have laid 
down; I only state it as my practiee, and by that I 
succeed. The essential points are—First, that the 
land should be thoroughly cleaned, but the lucerne 
does not succeed wel! immediately after the fallow 
until a crop of turnips, mangel, or some other crop 
has been taken, that Las also been kept free from 
weeds. Secondly, it should not be sown too early, 
and the seed should be new. Thirdly, clean tho- 
roughly the first sunmer, and regularly fo'd upon 
it with sheep afterwards, discontinuing the hoe al- 
together. As the produce must vary according 
to the nature and quality of the soil, no stateinent 
can be furnished of the quantity other the by sta- 
ting the weight of that which has already veen pro- 
| duced; three cuttings from good land will yield 
| from five to six cwt. per square rod. Upon two 
‘acres I have kept six horses and colts from the 
| pril to this time, besides a portion used 
| for weaned calves, Upon another farm, six acres 
have supported ten cart and two nag horses during 
the same period. And a friend of mine, who has a 
very strong clay land farm of nearly 400 acres, 
has kept sixteen powerful horses upon eight acres 
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from April to October, for several years past, with 
the exception of three weeks between the first and 
second cuttings when fed upon tares. I find that 
my horses maintain themselves in condition with- 
out corn, and perform their work better than others 
that are fed upon cut clover, tares, &c, and one 
busliel of cats each per week. A fine piece of 
lucerne I calculate to be worth from 20/. to 251, 
per acre; if cut for hay it should be thoroughly 
made, as heating upon the stack spoils it, and 
makes it mouldy. 
ROBERT BAKER. 
Writtle, Essex. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


SCRAPS FROM MEMORY. 


It is with no little diffidence, Mr Editor, that I 
attempt to communicate any thing for your pages 
appertaining to practical matters in agriculture, for | 
I am yet young and have no thorough knowledve of | 
the operations of the farm. [ was always fond to | 
a fault of agricultural pursuits: | always loved the | 
labors of the field: no other employment is so con- 
genial to my disposition. In former years, during | 
my boyhood, many a time after having toiled all | 
night in a mechanical business, have I gone the 
next day (which we had for leisure, in recompense 
for our night’s work,) some miles out of the town 
to a farmer friend’s, and helped him plant, or hoe, 
or harvest, as the season might be, and esteemed | 
it play, sleepy aid exhausted as [ was. Ata later | 
period [ resided at one time ten months upon a) 
large farm. During this time I learned many of 
the practices in cultivation: 1 wish [ could have | 
been able to have learned more: [ wish now, with | 
Dr Alcott, that | had the means of becoming a| 
New England farmer upon a sinall scale: soon | 
would I bid adieu to the city—its sickening pomp, | 
its empty heartedness, its squailid poverty and its. 
sights of misery. But fortune’s promises to me | 
are inauspicious.—It is easy to say that one may | 
attain whatever he resolves to attain, and the pre-'| 
cept perhaps gives a wholesome spurt to young am- 
bition ; and this, again, Cardinal Richelieu tells oa 
“should know no such word as fail”—but after all | 
this assurance, dear sir, how often is the merito- 
rious and modest youth doomed to plod through the | 
world without friendly aid, and in many cases de- | 
frauded of the smal! pittance which he earns by | 
honest labor, while he who is lis superior only in 
his stock of impudence, lives in the sunshine of, 
prosperity. Man is the master of his own desti- | 
ny,” says Victor Cousin—and the proposition is a | 
very pretty one to repeat—very pretty ; but in the | 
way [ take its signification, it appears, in its effect, | 
to be exceedingly similar to the efficacy of that 
species of charity which says to the needy appli- 
cant, “ Be ye fed, and be ye clothed.”—I ask no 
other encouragement than this—that whatever [| 
am permitted to earn by the toil of my head and | 
hands, be promptly paid me in good faith.—Excuse | 
me, sit, for obtruding so inuch of my private opin- | 
ions upon your attention: [ surely did not mean} 
when | commenced this, to betray thas much of 
my feelings upon this matter. { will now come 





of straw, | was reminded of an experiment made | But enough of your scraps, for this time, per- 
by a farmer with whom (as before imentioned) [| haps you say, Mr E:ditor. Well, 1 don’t know that 
once resided. The cases, | know were dissimilar, | it will do to threaten you with any more. Perhaps 
but the idea of protecting fall-sown grain with|in inditing the foregoing I may have done it at 
some kind of a covering, as expressed in the ac-| the expense of being laughed at, by those who have 
count, brought to my mind the circumstance which | lived longer in the world, as a retailer of old news. 
I will relate, and to which I wasa witness. Wish. | If so, 1 will muster all my philosophy and—laugh 
ing-to bring into grass a piece of ground which | too. It isa practice with me not to pass by even 
had for several years been used as a vegetable lan old rusty nail without picking it up or kicking 
garden, he sowed it in the fall with grain—of what | it into the notice of some one else, in the hope that 
kind Ido not now remember. After the plants | it may be of service to somebody: and it was the 
had come upto the height of about three inches, | same motive, sir, which influenced me to communi- 
and before the ground had been frozen of any con- | 
sequence, he covered the piece with a thin couting | 
of eel grass from the shore of a salt bay near whica 
he resided. In the spring, the plants came up| 
most promisingly, evidently, in the opinion of al! | 
who witnessed them, much benefited by their cov- 
ering during the winter. The crop (I think it was | 


wheat,) matured well and produced an extraordinary No. of this work we have looked at with more at- 
yield of fine plump grain, whilst a piece of the | tention than we have of late been able to bestow 


same belongine to an adjoining farmer, was cut | Upon most things literary. But the motions and 


down for fodder long before harvest time. Query complexion of our fingers and the tenor of our 
-—did not the plants derive some benefit from the | “oughts are so rustic, that we begin to think that 
saline properties of their covering ? | have thought we area bear, culling flowers froin the garden, 
they might. when we undertake to gather beauties in the bow- 

One more scrap. It was an invariable practice | ©" of elegant literature. Yet as Bruin has pre- 
with the saine farmer, to give his sheep rock weed ferences, though his taste may not be very refined, 
fresh from the shore, twice or thrice a week through | 5° W@ are not equally pleased with all that is offer- 
ail the year when the ice did not prevent its being ed for our reading. —This work is “got ap” in un- 
obtained. They used to eat it greedily, and J have |commonly good style, and its literary merit is 
often smiled to see then come in from “ the swainp” | 8'eater than is often found in periodicals. Should 
so regularly for their treat, aud demand to be future numbers equal the promise of the first, this 
served, [ never could refuse asheep a favor, they Miscellany will he prized highly by readers oO re- 
ask it with such an imploring expression of coun- fined and delicate taste, —Ep. N. E. F. 
tenance. The flock were always in excellent 
health and condition. I suppose the rock-weed 
answered the same beneficial purpose as manufac- 
tured salt. 

One more. As every thing which is capable of | 
increasing the earth’s products, must be a tatter 
of prime importance to the farmer, I will relate the 
effects which followed the application of a mixture 
of blue mud and old mortar to a plat of ground, 
which [ learned fromthe lips of the experimenter, | u eeent 
a neighbor to the farmer above referred to. In| cm vA : me. 5 ef. ficlaes Gizcestiand:: Deane 
digging a well upon his premises, the workmen | ag sa > ‘deeetee tee cm ee 
struck a stratum of blue clay several feet in thick-|). ) -, . + ma gh tenp. 

; . | kind unknowa, from John Prince, Jamaica Plains, 
ness, which attracted the attention of the proprie- 


! , ' Roxbury. For the Committee, 

tor by the peculiarity of its quality, seeming, as B. V. FRENCH 

. ° . . . s . 
he expressed it, soapy, and with the exception of 
its color, precisely like new made putty. He 
thought if mixed with some other material it might 
answer as a fertilizer. The year previous he had 
torn down a large old dwelling-house on his premi- 
ses, and the old mortar which accrued from this, 
had been thrown into a heap and left near the site. 
These two materials he mixed together in the fall, 
by alternate layers of each, covered over and the 
mass left untouched till spring. He then broke up 
a piece of thin sandy soil, well known as white 
pine plains, ‘To this he applied the mixture of mud 
and mortar as far as it would go, and dressed the 
remainder of the piece liberally with stable manure | 
which had been sheltered during the winter, and 
planted the land with potatoes. At harvest, he | 


cate the preceding “snatches from memory.” 
Respectfully, &c. J. H.D. 


LITERARY. 
The Boston Miscellany of Laterature and Fash- 
ion. Published by Bradbury & Soden.—The first 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, , Nov. G. 

A basket of Duciess d’ Angouleme Pears from 
| Mr E. Vose, Dorchester. Take the basket togeth- 
| er, they were the choicest specimens that had ever 
| been exhibited at the hall for the season, 

Dix Pears, from the original tree, by Rev. Dr 








Flowers and Balls of the Red Potato. Has any 
| one ever seen any flowers or balls on the Long Red 
| Potato? We neverhave seen any. This variety, 
it is said, was brought from the River La Plata, in 
South America, nearly or quite thirty years ago, 
and retains its cliaracteristic properties better than 
any other variety of the potato tribe that has been 
cultivated. In this State, it continues to grow un- 
til the frost comes and kills its vines, and the po- 
tato itself does not really come to maturity until the 
following spring. If itis planted in a rich soil, a 
little inclined to moisture, it will produce better 
than any other potato that we have. We should 
like to obtain some of the balls, if any one has any 
to spare.—.Vaine Farmer. 


| found that the portion which had the dung had done | 
best; but in the succeeding crops of barley and (3° Br. Holmes—Y ou are rather late in your call, 

Upon reading the article ina jate number of, clover, the burden on it was not over half so great; or We could have furnished you to your heart’s Con: 
your paper headed « I:nportant Discovery in Agri-/ us that on the compost. And the barley which, tent. This variety of the potato here bears balls in 
culture,” in which it was stated that in the experi-| vrew on the portion dressed with the mud and mor-, great profusion ; but it is not as prolific now as it 
ment of which an account is given, that the seed | tar, was such for fineness of quality, that he sold| was in the days of our boyhood, when few, if any, 
wheat sown in the fall was covered with a laying! all of it he would spare, at an extra price, forseed. | balls tormed upon its vines.——Ep, N, E. F. 


to what I designed to communicate. 
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AGRICULTURE SHOULD BE MADE A STUDY. 


There are few if any other pursuits that open so wide 


a field for inquiry as agriculture. It is true that every 
boy of common capacity, who has been raised on a farm, 
becomes sufficiently familiar with the usual farming ope- 
rations to pursue the business in a way that enables him 
to getaliving. But in most instances his operations 
are carried on with but very little inquiry as tothe most 
correct and best principles of husbandry. He goes on 
this year as he went last year, and as his father went for 
many years. Moving onward thus in his unvaried rounds 
from year to year, the industrious and prudent man may 
gain property and be a respected and useful citizen. But 
his pursuit would be more interesting, and he would be- 
come a more intelligent man, were he to observe more 
closely the immediate and the lasting action of each kind 
of manure that he applies; were he to note the effects 
of each kind of manure upon each different crop that he 
cultivates; were he to calculate the cost of each crop 
that he raises; were he to determine by careful obser- 
vation the soil best suited to each crop; were he to de- 
termine the best time and manner of applying manure 
to each; were he to study how to make as much ma- 
nure as possible; were he to satisfy himself fully as to 
the proper distances for hills of corn and tows of roots; 
were he to learn whence his plants derive their princi- 
pal nourishment, and in what state they take it up; 
were he to satisfy himself as to the parts of the farm 
which are too acid or too cold to be productive; were 
he to learn carefully what spots could be greatly improv- 
ed by deep plowing; were he to seck diligently to 
know what it would be best to do on each comparative- 
ly unproductive spotof the farm, in order to muke it 
fertile; were he to be observing, studying, thinking, 
reasoning and judging upon these matters, there can be 
no doubt that without ever reading a line upon agricul- 
ture, or making any other experiment than what his usu- 
al routine affords, that he would become a more intelli- 
gent and a more successful farmer, than if he bestowed 
no particular attention upon these and other equally im- 
portant matters. 

But while he may make important advances in ihe 
art of agriculture without comparing notes with his 
neighbors, and without reading, it is not to be doubted 
that most men could derive much benefit from learn- 
ing what the experience of others has taught. Who 
knows so much that thera is none other wise enough to 
teach him any thing? Who understands farming better 
than all the men combined who ever wrete upon the 
subject? If there be any such man, he may be excused 
from reading or inquiring. But such an one nowhere 
exists, and all who till the earth may gain information 
from many a written page. 

Agricultural Papers. And now when the evenings 
are long and the labors of the day not very severe, let 
there be at hand some agricultural paper or some trea- 
tise upon agriculture, that you may look into for half an 
hour or an hour, Many things that you will read were 
written for somebody else, and will give you but little 
Other articles will furnish hints and facts 
Read—read and 
reflect—and you will become a wiser and better farmer. 
Take an agricultural paper; have one that you can call 
your own : preserve it on file and it will be to you on 
many occasions valuable for reference. There are pa- 
pers enough—weeklies at $2 per year, and monthlies at 


instruction. 


which you may turn to good account. 








| from 50 cents to $1. Take one or more of them, for 
you will get from many a single copy, knowledge that 
| will be worth more to you than the price of all the num- 


bers for a year. 


| Town Agricultural Societies or Associations. Many 
| of you find that after being out in the wind and cold all 
| day, that you become sleepy and stupid when you sit 
| down to read in the warm kitchen. Here lies one of 
the chief reasons why farmers do not read more. The 
warmth of the room and the sitting posture invite them 
very strongly to repose. Reading is, for this reason, to 
many of them, dull and stupid business. They do not 
lack inquisitiveness or interest in their business, so much 
asthey lack ability to keep themselves wide awake 
while attempting to read, and thus lack ability to get up 
much interest in reading. For this reason, among oth- 
ers, we repeat a recommendation which was strongly 
urged in our columns last winter, that associations of 
farmers living in the same immediate neighborhood, say 
within two or three miles of each other, should be form- 
ed for the purpose of talking over matters pertaining to 
agriculture. Let the exercises be reading, discussion, 
narration of experiences, or any thing else that might 
furnish the most information in the most interesting 
manner. Occasionally a lecture upon the subject might 
be procured. Should such associations become general, 
more—much more benefit would flow from them than 
all the County, State, or National Societies will confer. 
though these may be very beneficial. 
Get up one in your neighborhood. 





CROPS OF THE YEAR. 


The harvesting is now over, and general accounts of 
crops have come in from all parts of the country. 

The wheat crop was very good in the North Western 
States, but in New York and the States south from that, 
the crop was much injured by drought. This crop is 
probably a little less than last year. 

Indian Corn. Through the same sections where 
wheat suffered, corn was injured by wantof rain. In 
many parts of New England too, the corn was cut short. 
But generally in the Northern States the crop is fair. 
In the whole country the corn has not done as well as 
in former years. 

Potatoes. These suffered more than any other crop 
that is extensively used by man as food. The yield has 
been emall. 

But notwithstanding all the crops which we exten- 
sively rely upon fur sustenance are less than in most 
years, there yet is no danger of scarcity.—The root 
crops generally in this section have been fair. Apples 
are scarce. Hay is not abundant. Stock of all kinds is 
| low, compared with the last two or three years. 


MOTT'’S VEGETABLE BOILER. 

We obtained, a few days since, from Messrs. H. & F. 
Stimpson, 127 State street, one of Mott's Vegetable 
Boilers, said to hold a barrel and an half—price 25 dol- 
lars—with which we are much pleased. The man on 
the farm tells us that when he puts in about three bush- 
els of roots with nearly water enough to cover them, he 
can “make the pot boil” in fifteen minutes from the 
time he kindles the fire; and that the quantity of wood 
consumed in the boiling is scarce one fourth as much as 
| was required fora boiler of about the same size set in 
brick, which he used two or three years since on another 
farm. This boiler consists of a common cast iron box 
stove, excepting that the top is wanting, and the sides 
of the stove are extended up in fit shape for a boiler, 





then the boiler proper is set into this boiler-shaped stove 


directly over the fire; a space of about one inch is left 


——— 


between the outer iron and the inner one, all around and 

up the sides. We are persuaded that in this we can 
| couk at much less expense for fuel than the old fashion- 
led boilers required. 





PROLIFIC POTATOES. 


A long blue potato has been exhibited to.us from dif- 
ferent places, which is said to be very productive. A 
gentleman (if we have the name correctly, a Mr Hardy, 
of Waltham,) brought in sainples and’ stated that from 
five bushels he raised 250. A Mr Dyer, of Attleboro’, 
raised 4] bushels from one; and another friend of ours, 
31 from one. The latter gentleman planted, seeded and 
tilled in the wsual way of managing this crop. One 
calls them “ Vetos,” one “Florida,” and the other 
“Dean.” All agree that they are unusually productive 
and that the quality is good. 





TO MAKE CHILDREN HEALTHY. 


Give them thick shoes, warm clothing, a simple diet, 
and let them run out freely in all states of the weather. 
While young, strengthen the body by exercise and ex- 
posure. ‘Teach them habits of obedience and truth-tell- 
ing, and let study or the teaching and training of 
the intellect be but a secondary matter. First take care 
of the body and the heart—the mind may be trained af- 
terwards. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Nov. 13. 

The exhibition of fruits at this season of the year is 
small, but, to the horticuliurist, of more importance than 
at a season when fruit is more abundant. The exhibi- 
tion of Mr Vose’s Angouleme Pears at our last exhibi- 
tion, could not have been shown toso great advantage 
at any other time. Weunderstand Mr Vuse was induc- 
ed,to part with a portion of his Angoulemes to a grocer, 
and we have been informed they were resold at fifty 
cents each—an evidence of the high estimation the citi- 
zens of Boston put on choice fruits. 

Mr Manning exhibited seven varieties of Pears today, 
of medium size, at maturity, four of which were superi- 
or, viz: Lewis of Bologna; No, 1218, unnamed, from 
Van Mons; Enfan Prodige, and Hacon’s Incomparable. 
No. 1230, unnamed, from Van Mons, Tellington and 
Frongipane were desirable fruits, but not judged so good 
as the four first. 

Mr Manning also presented the Red Jellyflower, a 
good Apple, and the Cornish Aromatic, past its prime. 

Mr Grosvenor exhibited Angouleme Pears, and Mr 
Pond some Quinces. 

For the Committee, 
BENJ. V. FRENCH. 





The good people of New York, “ according to the pa- 
pers,” says the Concord Freeman, are to have three 
Thanksgivings this year. The Boston Transcript states 
that one is to beon Thursday, the 19th day of Decem- 
ber, which, according to our almanac, is Sunday. The 
Boston Atlas says one is to be on Thursday, December 
30th, and the Post asserts that one is to take place on 
| Thursday, December 9th. If all this is true, not a tur- 


| koy will be left alive in the State. 








It is related of a farmer on Long Island, that on the 
‘birth of each child he planted a hundred locust trees. 
| As his children came of age, the proceeds of the hundred 
‘trees, afforded each a handsome outfit. We trust the 
‘sons imitated the example of their sire. 
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Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Raogeof the [hermometer at the Giardenof the proprietors 
ef the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Nov. 15. 











Nov. 1841. | 6,A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 8 a ear 35 Ss. 
Tuesday, 9 36 42 | 35 E 
Wednasday, 10 31 35 £0 KE. 
‘Vihursday, ll 21 42 33 | N.W. 
Friday, 12 32 36 37 E. 
renin. 13| 37 44 39 | W. 
Sui day, 14 33 44 45 S. E. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 15, 1541. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 2250 Beef Cattle, 1000 Stores, 5500 Sheep 
and 1030 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —First re 5 50a 6 OU. 
Second quality, $4 50 a 5 25. hird quality $3 00a 
4 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—We quote Mess $4 25. No. 1, 
3.12. No. 2, $2,50. 

Stores —Two year old $8 a 15. 
a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales were made at the following prices, 
$1 00, $1 25, $1 42, $1 58, $1 8S, $2 00, and $2 25. 

Swine. —Sales quick at asmall advance. Lots to ped. 
dle, 3 1-4 a4 for sows, and 43-4 a 5 for barrows. At 
retail, 4 1-2 for sows and 5 1-2 for barrows. 


‘Three year old, $14 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 3 50 per bushel. Red Top, 
50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 11 to 12 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37to 1 509 bu. Lucerne, 25c.perlb. Ca 
wary Seed, not a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. In consequence of head winds there has been 
but little Flour afloat for several days: this, together with 
the usual active demand at this season, has caused an ad- 
vance of 25. 37c. per bbl., in Genesee, during the week. 
Sales, early in the week, of Genesee, $6 37 : at the close 36 
€1 was paid for common brands, and $6 87 a 6 94 for fancy. 
There has been a geod demand for Southern, for the West 
Indies. Sales 800 bbls. Baltimore City Mills, $6 44 a 6 50, 
4 mos. ; 300 do. Howard-street, #6 50, 4 mos.; 250 George- 
town, $650, 4 mos. ; 400 do. do. extra, $6 75 ; 200 do. Rich- 
mond, $6 50, 4 mos. cr. 

Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 62—do. wharf, 
$6 50—do. free of garlic, $6 62—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. 
$6 50—Fredericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 50—Alexandria, 
wharf mountain, $6 60 —Georgetown, 86 62 a 6 87—Rich- 
mond Canal, 86 62—do. City, 87 00 a 7 25—Petersburgh, 
So. side, 87 00 a 7 25—Genesee, common, cash, 86 81 a 
6 87—do. fancy brands $6 94—Indian Meal in bbls., $3 50. 

GRAIN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 74 to75—Round Yel- 
low 72 a73—Southern Flat Yellow 71 a 72—White do 68 a 
69.—Rye Northern 75 to 73— Oats—Southern 48 to 560— 
Northern 52 to 54. | 

PROVISIONS. There has been an increased demand for 
Beef during the week, and the outside prices have generally 
been realized. The market for Pork has been of late very 
much depressed by the great quantity of soured and rusty | 
parcels which bave been forced off at auction. Holders of a 
good and sound article decline aay further to accede to the 
low offers made by buyers, and the market is now more firm. 
We advanee a little on our previous quotations. For Lard 
there is a good demand, and considerable sales at 7 a 7 1-4c. 
for shipping; 150 kegs butter sold by auction at 12 a Lic. 

r lb. 

Ppeei—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl, $9 25 a 9 50—Navy—$8 25 a 
875—-No. 1 $7 25 a 7 75—do Prime $5 50 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13—do Clear 311—do Mess 88 50 
a 9 50— do Prime $7 00 a 7 50—do Mess from other States 
$3 25 a 9 50—do Prime $7 09 a 7 50—Clear 811 00 a 812 00 

HAY, per ton, 818 to 20—Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 

CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c.—New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, (4 a 16. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

There is no change in the prices of this article. Sales to 
a fair extent have been made of both fleece and pulled. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 34 do040 a 42—Do. 1-2do} 
35 a 38—1-4 and common do 30 a 33 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 27-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14--Bengasi do | 
8 a 10—Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 
Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 45—No. 1 do. do. do. 
35 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
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PLUM TREES ON PLUM BOTTOMS. 
2500 very superior Plum trees, of the most vig- 
orous growth, engrafted on Plum stocks, and 6 
or 8 feet in height, embracing al! the finest bear- 
ing kinds, for sale at 850 per hun.tred, or at $6 
or $3 per dozen. These trees are worth at least, 
twice or thrice as much as those usually offered for sale. 


Peach trees, 5 to 8 feet, at $25 per 100. Cherries, 7 to \0 
| feet, at $40 per hundred. Apples, 7 to 8 feet, $25 per 1 0. 


Pears, $37 1-2. per 100, and larger and rarer kinds 50 cents 
each. Nectatines, 37 cents. Apricots, 37 cents. Goose 
berries, finest kinds, $2 per dozen. Large Red Antwerp 
Raspberries, 5 feet high, $10 per 100, and fine Red Raspher- 
ry for market, $5 per 100. Isabella, and Catawba Grapes, 
325 per 100. Orange Quince, $30 per 100. 


Orders per mail, will receive prompt attention, and the | 


amount can be enclosed therewith, or remitted on receipt of 
the trees, and all the trees will be selected and packed with 
such care, as to ensure satisfaction. The subscriber attends 


personally to all orders. 
WM. R. PRINCE, 


. Linnzan Garden and Nurseries, Flushing. 
Nov. 17 3w 


DUTCH BULBS, 

The subscribers would inform their friends and customers 
that they have just received a splendid assortment of Dutch 
Bulbs, consisting of double ard single Hyacinths of all colors, 
Polyanthus, Narcissus, Gladioius, Crocus, Crown Imperials, 
Tulips, double and single, Iris, &c. &c., warranted tobe of 
fine quality. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

Nov. 10. 
RUCKTHORNS WANTED. 

The subscribers would like to purchase 10,000 Buckthorn 
plants, 3 years old. Apply at the New England Farmer 
Office, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street. J ?SEPH 
BRECK & CO. Nov. 9. 





WINS TIPS NTRSARY, 
Bricuton, NEAR Boston, 
Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic. 

ae = Fruit Trees, including al) the varieties of 
Pears, Peaches, P!ums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 

Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 

Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 

Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following. 


Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J, & F. WINSHIP. . 
Brighton Nurseries, Oct. 27, 1841. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, NONHNTUM HILL, 
Of Peach and Pear Trees, of Plum and 
Cherry Trees a collection unrivalled in any 
former year for extensive numbers of fine trees, 
of those most highly productive, and valuable, 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawber- 
ries, &c. &c. 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 
which is now in_preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &-c. Salen. 
did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Rosgs, 
of Tree Peonies, of Herbaceous Ponies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &. Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, wil] be promptly 
attended to; and Trees when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to all dis- 
tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily, or orders may be left at the Stand at No. 44 Congress 


st, Boston, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 6. 1841. 
eptDI Oct, 27 














EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cu. 
Pure Sperm vil. 


No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 


; and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 


warrant to be of the best quality and to burn witbout 
crusting. 
Vil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. isly 





| HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
| Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
‘has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and weaving the 
| ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 

mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 
| of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
; the inquirer, if your land is mostty light calteer to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard or rocky, 
|} BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
} more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No vther turned more than twentyseven 

and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. te 
| the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
| Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
| made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shue, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secues 

the mould hoard and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
| Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
| Sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
| 3.0 50, and with cutter 8j, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stune, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street. hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 





SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK § CO., No &! and 52 North Market St. 

Sept 1. 


= SERS ceed 


GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 
constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBAKI) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 


eo 





L/ETANG LIME. 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co’s 
L'Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DA VID DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

Sept. 8. 3in 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
| 200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 
TY& UP CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tge- 
ing up Cattle. 
These chains, introduced by E. H. Deasy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 


of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 
| For saleby J. BRECK & CO,, No. 52 North Market at. 


TRANSPLANTING. 
The auiumn is prefered to the spring by 
many nursery men and orchardists, for trans- 
—- hardy trees, as Apples, Pears and 
*lums. The present is a less busy season than 
the Spring, and those who intend to purchase 
trees can probably get a better article and obtain it with 
more dispatch now than next April. The frosts have 
already been sufficient to destroy the folinge, and the opera- 
tion of transplanting may be done with safety. 
We can supply extra fine Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
sort of fruit, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs at Nursery 
| prices, and pack to send with safety to any part of the Coun- 
| try. All orders faithfully attended to. 


Oct. 27. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
{ 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


From the Philadelphia Friend. 
The following lines were written by a poor mechanic of 
Killileagh, Down, Ireland on seeing a family prayer book 
which contained these words in the preface :—‘‘ This book 
is intended to assist those who have not yet acquired the 
happy art of addressing themselves to God in scriptural and 
appropriate language.” 
While praying is deemed an art so happy 
By a few who others rule, 
Jesus teach us its importance, * 
In thy self-denying school. 


Prayer ’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man, 

God ’s exalited—man ’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children, 
By his spirit, how to pray ; 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold, 

Sad delusion! strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold! 


Where’s the book, or school or college, 
That can teach a man to pray? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge ; 
Learn of Christ, then— He's the way. 


Why ask mon+y from the people 
For these barren boeks of prayer ? 

Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shai surely find Him, 
Not in books—He reigus within ; 

Formal prayers can never reach Him, 
Neither can he dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wond’rous skill, 

But saying Lord, will never save them, 
Those He loves, who do His will. 


Words may please the lofiy fancy, 
Music charm the list'ning ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ, the Saviour is not there. 


Christ ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours, if him we know, 

Those who can pray, he has taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith then—God ’s our father, 
He’s at hand, and he will hear. 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
*T is the language of the soul! ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
And Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form: 
Such a thought !—it pre-supposes, 
That with words, we God can charm! 


God alone must be exalted, 
Every earthly thought must fall ; 
Such is prayer, and praise triamphant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


NEW 





Every heart should be a temple, 

God should dwell} our hearts within, 
Every day should be a Sabbath, 

Every hour redeemed from sin. 


Every place, a place of worship, 
Every tune, a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend his throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer! be thou the portion 
Of all those who wait on thee, 


ENGLAND FARMER. 





Helpus !—shield us !—lead us !—guide us '— 
Thine the praise, the glory he! 





Admiral Wager, of the British Navy, began his| 
career upon the ocean, as an apprentice to an hon- | 
est old Quaker, Capt. Hull, of Newport, Rhode 
Island. On the first serious trial of his mettle, he | 
gave proof of those qualities so essential to a sea- | 
man, and especially an officer—coolness and cov- | 
rage. His master’s ship, commanded by his mas. | 
ter, was approached by a piratical schooner, full of | 
men, thirsting for spoils and for blood. Capt. | 
Hull’s quakerism would not allow him to defend | 
himself or his vesse] ; but young Wager was no. 
quaker, and determined that the guilt of his blood | 
should not, if he could help it, be upon the pirates’ | 
heads. After a good deal of earnest entreaty, and 
a litile reapectable force, he got the good captain 
into the cabin, and accidentally fastened him in. 

Taking command of the ship, he made hasty but 
efficient preparations to run over the pirate. Hull 
watched his movements with intense interest; and | 
looking out from the companion-way and perceiv- 
ing the object of young Wager, could not help ob- 
serving to him—* Charles, if thee intends to run 
over that schooner, thee must put the helm a little 
more to the starboard.” Charles observed the di- 
rection of the quaker. The ship passed directly 
over the schooner, which sunk instantly, and every 
pirate perished. This exploit procured for Charles 
a commission in the British Navy, and thus laid 
the foundation of his fame and fortune.—Erxeter 
News Letter. 





Origin of the word Lady. Inan old work of the 
date of 1762, is the following account of the terin 
lady: “As TI have studied more what appertains to 
the ladies than gentlemen, I will satisfy you how 
it came to pass that women of fortune were called 
ladies. You must know, that heretofore it was the 
fashion for a lady of affluence, to distribute a cer- 
tain quantity of bread, once a week or oftener, 
among her poor neighbors, with her own hands, and 
she was called by them the Leff-day, that is, the 
bread-giver. These two words were in time cor- 
rupted, and the meaning is now as little known as 
the practice which gave rise to it.” 


The word dun was first used during the reign 
of Henry VII. It owes its birth to Joe Dunn, an 
English bailiff, who was so indefatigable and skill- 
ful in collecting debts, that it became a proverb 
when a person did not pay his debts, * Why don’t 
you Dunn him ” that is, “Why don’t you send 
Dunn after him?” Hence originated the word 
which is in so general use. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanica! principle not hefore 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


APPLE PARERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a at useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be .pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat any 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. H 





| WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 


DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 
Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Popular Magazines, with richand Beautiful 
Engravings. 

The subscribers ee the authorized agents, su pply sub- 
scribers in all parts of N. England, as for the last eight 
years, with the principle magazines, issued in this, and other 
cities, as— : 

Lady's Book, and Lady's American Magazine, 

Edited by Mrs Hale, and Sigourney, with rich and most 
beautiful engravings, montlily, at per year $3 00. 

The work has attained a circulation of nearly 2000 


Monthly. 

Graham's Ladie’s and Gentleman’s Magazine—with 
original stories and the choicest engravings monthly, at per 
year $3 00. 

The Youth’s Medalion, — with Engravings and 
Music,—twice a month, at per year $1 00, 

e Christian Famity Magazine,—at per year $1 00. 

Address JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington, opposite 
Water street. 

Intelligent men wanted as agents to these, and other works. 

Oct. 6 3t 


GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market Boston. July 14 

















A WEEKLY PAPER, 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 











